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DEDICATION 
To My WIFE 


RT thou still as near, 
Still as near, 
Though thy soul on high 
Walks in light? 

Never to my blind prayer 
Ganel hear 

Any sure reply 
In this night. 


Itis Easter now 
Here on earth; 

Buds on every bough 
—Canst thou seer— 
Flowers, in our lost lane, 

Wake again; 
And each flower, at birth, 
Looks up, for thee. 
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DEDICATION 


Art thou still as near, 
Still as near? 

Though they call thee dead — 
O, stoop to bless! 

Once, like an April breath, 
Once, even in death, 

I felt on my bowed head 
Thy lost caress. 


And, at times, there come, 
On strange wings, 

Now all songs are dumb 
And youth is fled, 

Whispers that still seem 
Not all a dream, 

But the loving things 
Thou wouldst have said. 
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DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 
AND OTHER POEMS 
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THE HILLS OF YOUTH ¢ 


NCE, on the far blue hills, 
Alone with the pine and the cloud, in 
those high still places; 
Alone with a whisper of ferns and a chuckle 
of rills, 
And the peat-brown pools that mirrored the 
angels’ faces, 
Pools that mirrored the wood-pigeon’s grey- 
blue feather, 
And all my thistledown dreams as they 
drifted along; 
Once, oh! once, on the hills, thro’ the red- 
bloomed heather 
I followed an elfin song. 


Once, by the wellsprings of joy, 
In the glens of the hart’s-tongue fern, where 
the brooks came leaping 
Over the rocks, like a scrambling barefoot 
boy 
[3] 


THE HILLS OF YOUTH 


That never had heard of a world grown old 
with weeping; 
Once, thro’ the golden gorse (Do the echoes 
linger | 
In Paradise woods, where the foam of the 
may runs wild?) 
I followed the flute of a light-foot elfin singer, 
A god, with the eyes of a child. 


Once, he sang to me there, 
From a crag on a thyme-clad height where 
the dew still glistened ; 
He sang like the spirit of Spring in that 
dawn-flushed air, 
While the angels opened their doors and the 
whole sky listened : 
He sang like the soul of a rainbow, if heaven 
could hear it, 
Beating to heaven, on wings that were 
April’s own; 
A song too happy and brave for the heart to 
bear it, 
Had the heart of the hearer known. 


[4] 


THE HILLS OF YOUTH 


Once, ah! once, no more, 
The hush and the rapture of youth in those 
holy places, 
The stainless height, the hearts that sing 
and adore 
Till the sky breaks out into flower with the 
angels’ faces! 
Once, in the dawn, they were mine; but the 
noon bereft me. 
At midnight, now, in an ebb of the loud 
world’s roar, 
I catch but a broken stave of the songs that 
left me 
On hills that are mine no more. 


[5] 


~JOURNEY’S END 


NOW’ST thou where that kingdom lies? 
Take no lanthorn in thy hand, 
Search not the unfathomed skies. 
Journey not o’er sea and land. 
Grope no more to east or west. 
Heaven is locked within thy breast. 


Splendours of the sun grow dim, 
Stars are darkened by that light. 

Thoughts that burn like seraphim 
Throng thine inner world to-night. 

Set thy heel on Death and find 

Love, new-born, within thy mind. 


In that kingdom folded lie 
All that eyes believe they see; 
All the hues of earth and sky, 
Time, space, and eternity. ‘” 
Seek no more in realms apart. 
Heaven is folded in thy heart. 


[6 ] 


THE DOUBLE FORTRESS’ 


IME, wouldst thou hurt us? Never shall 
we grow old. 
Break as thou wilt these bodies of blind clay, 
Thou canst not touch us here, in our strong- 
hold, 
Where two, made one, laugh all thy powers 
away. 


Though ramparts crumble and rusty gates 
grow thin, 
And our brave fortress dwine to a hollow 
shell, 
Thou shalt hear heavenly laughter, far with- 
in; 
Where, young as Love, two hidden lovers 
dwell. 
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THE DOUBLE FORTRESS 


We shall go clambering up our twisted stairs 
To watch the moon through rifts in our 
grey towers. 
Thou shalt hear whispers, kisses, and sweet 
prayers | 
Creeping through all our creviced walls 
like flowers. 


Wouldst wreck us, Time? When thy dull 
leaguer brings 

The last wall down, look heavenward. We 
have wings. 


[8] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


I 


HE April stars looked quietly down 
Through the gathering dusk on Lon- 
don town. 


A smock-frockt yokel hobbled along 
By Newgate, humming a country song. 


Chewing a straw, he stood to stare 
At the proclamation posted there: 


Three hundred guineas on Turpin’s head, 
Trap him alive or shoot him dead; 


And a hundred more for his mate, Tom King. 
He crouched, like a tiger about to spring. 
Then he looked up, and he looked down; 


And, chuckling low, like a country clown, 


[9] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 
Dick Turpin painfully hobbled away 
In quest of his Inn—The Load of Hay. 


Alone in her stall, his mare, Black Bess, 
Lifted her head in mute distress; 


For five strange men had entered the yard 
And looked at her long, and looked at her 
hard. 


They went out, muttering under their breath; 
And then—the dusk grew still as death. 


But the velvet ears of the listening mare 
Lifted and twitched. They were there—still 


there; 


Hidden and waiting; for whom? And why? 
The clock struck seven. A step drew nigh. 


It was King! Tom King! Dick Turpin’s 


mate. a 
The black mare whinnied. Too late! ‘Too 
late! 


[ 10 ] 
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DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


They rose like shadows out of the ground 
And grappled him there, without a sound. 


“Throttle him—dquietly—choke him dead! 
Or we lose the hawk for a jay,” they said. 


They wrestled and heaved, five men to one; 
And a yokel entered the yard, alone; 


A smock-frockt yokel, hobbling slow; 
But a fight is physic, as all men know. 


His age dropped off. He stood upright. 
He leapt like a tiger into the fight. 


Hand to hand, they fought in the dark; 
For none could fire at a twisting mark, 


Where he that shot at a foe might send 
His pistol-ball through the skull of a friend. 


But “Shoot, Dick, shoot!’ gasped out Tom 
King. 
“Shoot or, damn it, we both shall swing! 


feta 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


Shoot and chance it’ Dick leapt back. 
He drew. He fired: “At the pistol srerack 


The wrestlers whirled. They scattered apart, 
And the bullet drilled through Tom King’s 
heart. 


Dick Turpin dropped his smoking gun. 
They had trapped him now, five men to one. 


A gun in each hand of the crouching five, 
They could take Dick Turpin now, alive; 


Take him and bind him and tell their tale 
As a pot-house boast, when they drank their 
ale. 


He whistled, soft as a bird might call; 
And a head-rope snapped in his bird’s dark 
stall. 


He whistled, soft as a nightingale. 
He heard the swish of her swinging tail. 


There was no way out that the five could see, 
To heaven or hell, but the Tyburn tree; 


[ 12 ] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


No door but death; and yet, once more, 
He whistled, as though at a sweetheart’s door. 


The five men laughed at him, trapped alive; 
And—the door crashed open behind the five! 


Out of the stable, a wave of thunder, 
Swept Black Bess, and the five went under. 


He leapt to the saddle. A hoof-spurned stone 
Flashed blue fire, and their prize was gone. 


II 


Away, through the ringing, cobbled street, 
and out by the Northern Gate, 

He rode that night, like a ghost in flight from 
the dogs of his own fate. 


By Crackskull Common, and Highgate Heath, 
he heard the chase behind; 

But he rode to forget—forget—forget—the 
hounds of his own mind. 
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DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


And cherry-black Bess on the Enfield Road 
flew light as a bird to her goal; 

But her Rider carried a heavier load. in his 
own struggling soul. 


He needed neither spur nor whip. He was 
borne on a darker gale. 

He rode like a hurricane-hunted ship, with 
the doom-wind in her sail. 


He rode for the one impossible thing: that, 
in the morning light, 

The towers of York might waken him—from 
London and last night. 


He rode to prove himself another, and leave 
himself behind; 

And the hunted self was like a cloud; but the 
hunter like the wind. 


Neck and neck they rode together; that, in 
the day’s first gleam, a 

Each might prove that the other self was but 
a mocking dream. 


[ 14 ] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


And the little sleeping villages, and the 
breathless country-side, 

Woke to the drum of the racing hoofs; but 
missed that ghostly ride. 


They did not hear, they did not see, as the 
drumming hoofs drew nigh, 

The dark magnificent thief in the night that 
rode so subtly by. 


They woke. They rushed to the wayside door. 
They saw what the midnight showed,— 

A mare that came like a crested wave along 
the Great North Road; 


A flying spark in the formless dark, a flash 
from the hoof-spurned stone, 

And the lifted face of a Man, that took the 
star-light, and was gone. 


They heard the shout of the pounding chase, 
three hundred yards away. 
There were fourteen men in a steam of sweat 
and a plaster of Midland clay. 
[15 ] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


The star-light struck their pistol-butts, as they 
passed in a clattering crowd, 

But the hunting wraith was away like the 
wind at the heels of the hunted cloud. 


He rode by the walls of Nottingham; and, 
over him as he went, 

Like ghosts across the Great North Road, the 
boughs of Sherwood bent. 


By Bawtry all the chase but one had dropt a 
league behind, 

Yet that one Rider hunted him, invisibly, as 
the wind; 


And northward, like a blacker night, he saw 
the moors up-loom, 

And Don and Derwent sang to him, like mem- 
ory in the gloom. 


And northward, northward as he rode, and 
sweeter than a prayer vs 
The voices of those hidden streams, the Trent 
and Ouse and Aire; 
[ 16 ] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 


Streams that could never slake his thirst. He 
heard them as they flowed. 

But one dumb Shadow hunted him along the 
Great North Road. 


Till now, at dawn, the towers of York, rose on 
the reddening sky, 

And Bess went down between his knees, like 
a breaking wave to die. 


He lay beside her in the ditch. He kissed her 
lovely head; 

And a Shadow passed him like the wind, and 
left him with his dead. 


He saw, but not as one that wakes, the City 
that he sought. 

He had escaped from London town, but not 
from his own thought. 


He strode up to the Mickle-gate with none to 
say him nay; 
And there he met his Other Self, in the 
stranger light of day. 
[17] 


DICK TURPIN’S RIDE 
He strode up to the dreadful Thing that in 
the gateway stood; 
And it stretched out a ghostly hand that the 
dawn had stained with blood. | 


It stood, as in the gates of hell, with none to 


hear or see. 
“Welcome!” It said. “Thou’st ridden well; 
and outstript all but me.” 


[18] 
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SPRING, AND THE BLIND 
CHILDREN 


(AFTER SEEING A SCHOOL OF BLIND CHILDREN ON A 
COUNTRY WALK) 


aaa left the primrose glistening in its 
de 


w. 
With empty hands they drifted down the 
lane, 
As though, for them, the Spring held nothing 
new; 


And not one face was turned to look again. 


Like tiny ghosts, along their woodland aisle, 
They stole. They did not leap or dance or 
run. 
Only, at times, without a word or smile, 
Their small blind faces lifted to the sun. 


Innocent faces, desolately bright, 
Masks of dark thought that none could ever 
know; 


[ 19 ] 


SPRING, AND THE BLIND CHILDREN 


But O, so small to hide it. In their night 
What dreams of our strange world must 
come and go; 


Groping, as we, too, grope, for heavens un- 
seen ; 
Guessing—at what those fabulous visions 
ares 
Or wondering, when they learned that leaves 
were green, 
If colours were like music, heard afar? 


Were brooks like bird-song? Was the setting 
sun 
Like scent of roses, or like evening prayer? 
Were stars like chimes in heaven, when day 
was done?P 
Was midnight like their mothers’ warm 
soft hair? 


And dawnr—a pitying face against their own, 
A whispered word, an unknown angel’s kiss, 
That stoops to each, in its own,dark, alone; 
But leaves them lonelier for that breath of 
bliss? 


| 20 | 


SPRING, AND THE BLIND CHILDREN 


Was it for earth’s transgressions that they 
paid— 
Lambs of that God whose eyes with love 
grow dim— 
Sharing His load on whom all wrongs are 
laid? 
But O, so small to bear it, even with Him! 


God of blind children, through Thy dreadful 
light, 
They pass. We pass. Thy heavens are all 
so near. 
We cannot grasp them in our earth-bound 
night. 
But O, Thy grief! For Thou canst see and 
hear. 


[21] 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


N those great realms of light— | 
From which our rounded skies, the wide, 
the deep, 
Seem but a small dark cloud, a sphere of night 
Where embryonic lives are drowned in 
sleep— 
They that were born through death 
To life at last, and have stripped off all 
dreams, 
Draw with new joy their deep untroubled 
breath, 
Walk on firm ground, and swim in living 
streams. 


We are the ghosts, not they; 
Ghosts with a cheating cloud-wrack round 
us furled. 
Theirs is the substance: theirs the shining day; 
Theirs are the ringing highroads of the 
world; 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


Theirs the strong hills to range; 
Valleys of Beauty; bare scarred rocks of 
Truth : 
Theirs the full life that uses time and change 
To wing with music an eternal youth. 


Theirs the great company, too, 
The century-peopled cities, the world’s 
boast; 
Ours the dark dwellings; ours an earth-bound. 
few; 
Theirs is the central, universal host. 
And when we, too, are born, 
And join that general concourse of man- 
kind ; 
When these blind gates burst open to that 
morn, 
And these blind eyes perceive’ that they 
were blind; 


When this dream-burial ends 
And all the sensuous veils of colour and 
sound 


[237] 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY 
a 


That will not let us near our unseen friends 
From our true selves like cerecloths are 
unwound ; 
In the first wonder and awe, 
When the dread seals are shattered and we 
see 
Light beyond light, freedom at one with law, 
Thought, passion, will, one absolute har- 
mony? 


Q, what shall be our clue, 
On our first waking, to that exquisite maze? 
One living truth that even on earth we knew 
In human form shall meet our wildered 
gaze; 
A voice; a living hand; 
The Known transfiguring all that vast un- 
known; | 
Then the full memory; eves that understand ; 
And the inarticulate love that claims its 
own, cx 


S 
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THE CHILD IN THE WOOD 


HROUGH the dark wood the wild 
beast roared. 
I heard his unrelenting tread. 
The thin path sank into the night 
Of ages lost and dead. 


An airy footstep made me turn. 
A radiant child, an elfin maid, 

Came rustling through the withered fern, 
Smiling and unafraid. 


Ah, was it Una wandering there, 
Long since, long since, a phantom child, 
A dream, to lead a child’s despair 
Through that untrodden wild? 


Gleam of a lovelier world for me— 
O, radiant eyes, now closed in night!— 
She saw the path I could not see, 
And love was all her light. 
[25] 


THE CHILD IN THE WOOD 


I followed, Earth became the dream. 
She sang a child’s forgotten tune. 

The woods divided like a cloud 
Before the slender moon. 


The lion’s glaring furnaces 
Mellowed to see her passing by. 

The snake forgot the tale of Eve, 
And knew she could not die. 


The terrors turned to hollow shades. 
An April glory round her smiled. 

I knew that heaven could walk on earth 
When Una was a child. 


[ 26 ] 


A NEW CAROL* 


ING you in the dark sky, 
Or sing you in the snow, 
With stars in your lanthorns 
That swing as you go— 
Gloria, gloria, 
In excelsis gloria— 
Sing you of the world’s Light 
That died so long ago? 


Through the darkened window 
Steals the lesser light, 
Sing you but as waits may 
Or angels in the height,— 
Gloria, gloria, 
In excelsis gloria— 
Still the eternal splendour 
Is folded in our night. 
[ 27 ] 


A NEW CAROL 


Come you through the ages 
Across the world’s flow, 
Through the mind’s dominions, 
Or trudging through the snow— 
Gloria, gloria, 
In excelsis gloria!— 
In our grief He hideth 
As long and long ago. 


[28 ] 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF 


LF-BLOODED creature, little did he 
reck 
Of this blind world’s delights, 
Content to wreathe his legs around his neck 
For warmth on winter nights; 
Content to ramble away 
Through his deep woods in May; 
Content, alone with Pan, to observe his 
forest rites. 


Or, cutting a dark cross of beauty there 
All out of a hawthorn-tree, 
He’d set it up, and whistle to praise and 
prayer, 
Field-mouse and finch and bee; 
And, as the woods grew dim 
Brown squirrels knelt with him, 
Paws to blunt nose, and prayed as well as he. 


[ 29 ] 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF 


For, all his wits being lost, he was more wise 
Than aught on earthly ground. 
Like haunted woodland pools his great dark 
eyes 
Where the lost stars were drowned, 
Saw things afar and near. 
"Twas said that he could hear 
That music of the sphere which hath no 
sound. 


And so, through many an age and many a 
clime, 
He strayed on unseen wings; 
For he was fey, and knew not space or time, 
Kingdoms or earthly kings. 
Clear as a crystal ball 
One dew-drop showed him all,— 
Earth and its tribes, and strange translunar 
things. 


But to the world’s one May, he made in chief 

His lonely woodland vow, 
Praying—as none could pray but Shadow-of- 
a-Leaf, 


[ 30 ] 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF 


Under that fresh-cut bough 
Which with two branches grew, 
Dark, dark, in sun and dew,— 
“The world goes maying. Be this my may- 
pole now! 


“Make me a garland, Lady, in thy green aisles 
For this wild rood of may, 

And I will make thee another of tears and 

smiles 

To match thine own, this day. 

For every rose thereof 

A rose of my heart’s love, 
A blood-red rose that shall not waste away. 


“For every violet here, a gentle thought 
To worship at thine eyes; 

But, most of all, for wildings few have sought, 
And careless looks despise, 

For ragged robins’ birth 

Blere, in-a-ditch or earth, 
A tangle of sweet prayers to thy pure skies.” 


[3] 


SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF 
Bird, squirrel, bee, and the thing that was 


like no other 
Played in the woods that day, 
Talked in the heart of the woods, as brother 
to brother, 
And prayed as children pray,— 
Make me a garland, Lady, a garland, Mother, 
For this wild rood of may. 


[ 32 ] 
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A TREE AGAINST THE SKY 


ALL, happy leaves, that danced so high 
in the air. 
The One I love was hidden in your gay 
crowds, 
Fall, you thronged joys, a Spirit far more fair 
Slept in your rustling clouds. 


One lean dark Form, with arms upstretched 
in prayer, 
Emerges now, from dreams that drift and 
die. 
Fall, yellowing leaves, and let the tree stand 
bare 
Against the wintry sky. 


eke 


SERO TE AMAVI* 


HE ways of earth are not her ways. 
There is not any land 
Where you shall see her face 
Or touch her hand. 


Yet she is ever near, so near 
That even in this loud mart 
At times I think I hear 
Her beating heart; 


Beating and breaking, night and day, 
Patient as heretofore, 

Before we chose our way 
And closed the door. 


[ 34 ] 
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THE GREY SPRING 4 


SAW the green Spring 
Wading the brooks 
With wild jay laughter 
And hoyden looks. 


I saw the grey Spring 
Weeping alone 

Where woods are misty 
And buds unblown. 


Red were the lips 
Whence laughter leapt; 

But oh, it was Beauty 
Herself that wept. 


(935) 


RAIN AT SUNSET 


UCID arrows of delight, rose-feathered 
and moon white, 
Shoot from an irised bow 
Round the fern-fringed wood, making little 
pools of light 
Where the wild white violets grow. 


Lift up your face, lift up that rain-kissed 
flower, 
And show how tears can shine; 
Eyes, lips, and hair that change the clinging 
mist of the shower 
By miracle, into wine. 


Now, as the cloud passes, in the clear hush 
after the rain, 
And the green boughs drip with the sky, 
Let the whole earth, while the,thrush makes 
merry again, 
Fade into our joy and die. 


[ 36 ] 


THE WOOD-CUTTER/ 


S I walked through a fir-wood 
Where wild pigeons croon, 

I found a deep glen 

That was old as the moon; 
And, deep in its midnight 

Of gorse and thick fern, 
I beheld a low lanthorn 

Like a harvest moon burn. 


Then, for leagues I groped down 
By wild rocks and dark streams, 
Over fir-roots and tree-ferns, 
Led straight by its gleams; 
Till at last, by that lanthorn, 
And still as a stone, 
I discerned an old wood-cutter 
Standing alone. 
[37] 


THE WOOD-CUTTER 


And I crept nigh, and saw 
From the edge of that glow, 
That his face was like wisdom, 
His elf-locks like snow; 
And his eyes like black magic, 
That sleeps in deep wells, 
With a deeper night under 
Where mystery dwells. 


And his mouth had the strength 
That has conquered desire; 

And the axe on his shoulder 
Was whiter than fire; 

And he breathed, very softly, 
Like a deep sea at rest, 

A rune from the lost woods 


That Merlin loved best. 


I hear the grass growing. 
I hear the leaves fall. ** 
I hear the years flowing, 
And heed not at all. 
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THE WOOD-CUTTER 
I hear the far changes 


Of seasons and tides. 
I am waiting, still waiting; 


For hope still abides. 


Then he lifted his lanthorn. 
He swung it on high; 

And it lit a great tree, 
Looming up through the sky, 

With its opal-skinned clusters 
In darkness impearled, 

A bright fruitage of stars, 
The great tree of the world. 


He lowered his lanthorn; 
And now I could see 
A deep gash, like a cave 
At the roots of the tree; 
So deep that I trembled 
Lest even a breath 
Should send that proud Igdrasil 
Crashing to death. 
[ 39 ] 


THE WOOD-CUTTER 


And the woodman breathed low,— 
Does the judgment draw nigh? 

I am waiting, still waiting 
One word from on high. 

Are they eaten with cankers? 
Is it poisonous fruit? 

It will need but one stroke 


Of mine axe, at the root. 


Have they trampled all beauty 
And truth into dust? 
Have they choked their own souls 
With their greed and their lust? 
One stroke, and my Master 
Were freed of this pain, 
Since His worlds of free-will 
Will His work to be vain. 


Then I saw the gaunt woodman 
Like Azrael arise +, 

As he heaved the great haft 
Of his axe to the skies. 
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THE WOOD-CUTTER 
It was moved by sure laws. 
Every lie in the night, 
Every wrong in the sun 
Swung the axe to its height. 


By the laws in whose service 
All creatures are free, 
Its might was upraised 
As the moon lifts the sea. 
Then the night held its breath, 
And above the world-oak, 
The blade—ah, how slowly!— 
Swung back for the stroke. 


There was only one whisper 
Of time dying out. 

Yet the doomsman still waited, 
Still paused, as in doubt; 

A sigh of great ages 


That ebbed with the tides. ... 


He is waiting, still waiting, 
For hope still abides. 
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THE WOOD-CUTTER 


No mercy can stay him. 

He obeys, in his power, 
Not the judgment of heaven 

Or the whim of an hour; 
No strength can delay him, 

No godhead controls, 
_ But the strength of the victims, 
The choice of their souls. 
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Hed ECAR NAY 


SAW once a clear May, was in a dark 
garden, 
Lilting for joy to the babe at her breast, 
“Tullay, my little one; oh, lullay, my darling; 


Earth ts in tumult, but heaven ts at rest 


“Herod hath crushed out the grapes of the 
wine-press. 
Proud ride the emperors to slaughter their 
fill. 
Lullay, my little one; the green leaves are 
growing; 
Earth is in torment, but the stars are so still! 


“Music,” said my May to me, “music sur- 
roundeth us, 

Whatsoever agonies entangle our feet! 

Though the sun dte, and the stars leave their 
courses, 

Heaven moveth round them in a music most 


sweet. 
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THE CLEAR MAY 


“Therefore: | sing,” ‘she @said,. 1" too sing 
Magnificat, 
Caught up, as one voice, in that choir of de- 
light; . 
For heaven hath stooped down to be clothed 
with our weakness 
And looked through the eyes of a child in our 
niente. 


So darkly she sang, as that bird of old leg- 
ends, 
The bird whose warm breast was pierced 
through by a thorn, 
Lullay, my little one; oh, lullay, my darling; 
Out of earth’s anguish, our heaven 1s re- 


born. 
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FEY JOAN. 


HE stood in the dark, where the crab- 
apples blow, 
And told her own fortune for no man to know, 
Crooning low to the bloom on a dew-dabbled 
spray 
As, petal by petal, she plucked it away: 
“Wonder and wonder 
And wonder again! 
This for the beauty, 
And this for the pain! 
This for the big star 
That shines through the tree; 
But all for the love 
That gave Robin to me.” 


She crooned like an elf that is drunk with the 
dew, 


To a melody sweeter than earth ever knew; 
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FEY JOAN > 


Then she swayed like a fern at the flight of a 
wing, 
And warbled aloud like an ouzel in Spring: 
“Wonder and wonder, 
And wonder again! 
This for the nest 
In the dark of the lane! 
This for the home 
That I never shall see; 
But all for the love 
That gave Robin to me.” 


She touched her red mouth to the lips of a 
flower, 
And she breathed in her pain (it was nigh to 
her hour) ; 
“Oh, one kiss for happiness, one kiss for tears, 
And one for old age that must come with the 
years. 
Wonder and wonder, 
And wonder again! , 
This for grey Scotland, | 
And this for brown Spain! 
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FEY JOAN 


This for the tall ship 
_ That walked the wide sea; 
But all, all for love 

That gave Robin to me.” 
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THE WAY OF THE GARDEN © 


F you return at sunrise 
With glory on your brow, 
In all that wild-grown garden 
You'll find no tenant now. 


If you return at noon-day, 

Through all that dreaming ground 
But for the dead leaf falling 

You shall not hear a sound. 


If you return at twilight 
There is no ghost to fear, 

You'll walk a path forgotten 
This many and many a year. 


If you return at midnight, 
When paths are hard to trace, 
Your own lost youth shall meet you 
With the tears upon its face. 
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THE VISITANT < 


EAUTY forsakes her sky 
And wakes, a changeling, in our realm 
of night; 
Love, in immortal ecstasy, 
Dies, to be born in worlds of fading light; 
For, breathing mortal breath, 
They win their heaven at last, and conquer 
death. 


From worlds too great to grasp, 
They turn to all these dear small mortal 
things. 
With dying mortal hands they clasp 
A mortal hand, a small warm hand that clings; 
Knowing that those who fold 
Love to their hearts, have more than heaven to 
hold. 
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THE VISITANT 


They dwell in man’s dark mind 
Lest absolute light should melt their lives like 
dew; 
And sight of all things leave them blind 
Even to the faces and the flowers they knew. 
They look through mortal eyes 
To save their souls from those unbounded 
skies. 


So Merlin taught me well 
Long since, in those old morning-coloured 
woods, 
To see the moment’s miracle, 
And how all beauty in one may-tree broods, 
And heaven is brought to birth 
Only through lesser heavens that walk on 
earth. 
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THE SHINING STREETS OF = 
LONDON 


OW, in the twilight, after rain 
The wet black street shines out again; 
And, softening through the coloured gloom, 
The lamps like burning tulips bloom. 


Now, lighted shops, down aisles of mist, 
Smoulder in gold and amethyst; 

And paved with fragments of the skies 
Our sooty town like Venice lies. 


For, streaked with tints of cloud and moon, 
The tides of a bewitched lagoon 

Into the solid squares we know 

And round the shadowy minster flow; 


Till even that emperor of the street 
The bluff policeman, on his beat, . 
Reflected there with portly pride 
From boots to helmet, floats enskied. 
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THE SHINING STREETS OF LONDON 


Now every woman’s face is fair, 
And.cockney lovers walk on air, 

And every road, in broken gleams, 
Mirrors a travelling throng of dreams. 


Like radiant galleons, lifting high 

Their scutcheoned prows against the sky, 
With lamps that near you, blazing white, 
Or dwine in crimson through the night, 


Busses (with coloured panes that spill 
A splash of cherry or daffodil) 

And lighted faces, row on row, 

From darkness into darkness go. 


O Love, what need have you and I 
Of wine and palm and azure sky, 
And who would sail for Greece or Rome 


When such a highway leads him home? 


Loa. 


THE GOLDEN GARRET » 
\ \ JAS it a dream—that country, free from 


care, 
Though never free from hope, or love, or 
debt, 
Where artists lived in garrets, cold and bare 
Except for their own daubs, and you, 
Musette ; 
Or you, Fifine, Pepita, and Ninette, 
Flushed with the wine for which you 
pawned your shoes; 
And you, the ghost of Murger, singing yet 
Bohéme, blithe haunt of sparrows and the 
Muse? 


Dark-eyed Pepita, tilting back her chair, 
Blowing blue smoke from many a cigarette, 
With one red clove-pink in her coarse black 
hair 
And slim brown feet upon the table set; 
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THE GOLDEN GARRET 


Lynx-eyed Fifine, who laughed away regret 
And welcomed all adventure, win or lose; 
In Chelsea, was it, or Montmartre, you met? 
Bohéme, blithe haunt of sparrows and the 
Muse, 


But you, Musette, whose rose-leaf lips could 
swear, 
Whose foot could stamp, like Hebe’s in a 
pet; 
Whose wildly generous hands would always 
share 
Their own last sou, or risk it on a bet; 
How often were your grey eyes wide and wet 
For some poor luckless fool, with April 
dews? 
When Spring returns, can you—her child— 
forget 
Bohéme, blithe haunt of sparrows and the 
Muse? 
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THE GOLDEN GARRET 


ENVOY 
Princess, the world runs mad with fuss and 
fret! « 
Would we not yet, if time were ours to 
choose, 


And one such golden garret still to let, 
Fly to that haunt of sparrows and the Muse? 
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LHESCONDUGTOR? 


IKE oranges, friend?—No poem in those 
three words? j 
Wait. You shall hear them again. 


When London sweated and choked with heat 
and draught, 

A man, like a sack of bones, 

With a pinched, white, delicate face, and a 
soft brown beard 

(Saint John of Clapham!) climbed to the top 
of the bus, 

Painfully, hauled up the stair by the vigorous 
hand 

Of a buxom wench in front, and sturdily 
pushed 

By their two small boys below. 

There was only one seat; 

And the hot conductor bawled; *One only out- 
side! 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


Grr! Inside only! One only outside, I said!” 
The cockney Juno looked at him, half amused, 
With her bold, black, honest eyes. 
“Right-o,” she said. 
They settled their sack of bones on the vacant 
seat. 
Saint John was breathing with care, a little 
afraid 
It might bring on that coughing. 
“That's right!” said Juno, 
“Tl stand. ’E mustn’t!’— 
“Nor any one else up “ere!” 
The conductor snarled like a man with a rat at 
his liver. 


She smiled at him again, with her bold black 
eyes, 
Taking her time to obey. 
She liked fresh air. 
The doctor, of course, had said it was good for 
her man, 
And good for the children. 
With one Amazonian arm 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


She lifted the younger child against her 
breasts 

That, under the cool blue leaves of the thin 
print gown, 

Shook, with the jolting bus, like fruit on a tree. 

The smooth little colt-like legs of the child in 
her arm 

Shone in the sunlight, over the passengers’ 
heads. 


The bus pulled up with a jerk. Mother and 
children, 

Obeying the law, went down to their inside 
place. 

The dying man, with a flicker of male pug- 
nacity, 

Paying three sixpences out, and strong in the 
fact 

That journeys like this were not made every 
day, 

Looked up at the grim conductor. 

“You'll tell**em,” he said, 
‘“‘As soon as a seat is vacant, to come up ’ere.” 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


The bus rolled on. The houses thinned, and 
the smell 

Of lilac and may, like breezes from Eden 
Garden, 

Met the sad fugitive out of the City of Death. 

This day of the spring was his. Yet he looked 
troubled ; 

Till, after a while, two twopenny passengers 
rose, 

Rang the bell for the bus to stop, and de- 
scended. 


He cocked his head to listen, his delicate face 
Tense with the over-anxiety of the weak 
Who, all too often in life, had been pushed to 
the wall; 
But now he heard them. 
Children and mother, all smiles, 
Ascended the stair. They patted his arm as 
they passed. 


“Now, ain’t that nice? Look, Will, it’s the 
the very front seat!” 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


They took their places, the elder boy at her 
side, 

Up and down restlessly bobbing and staring 
around; 

The child astride on her knee. 

Saint John’s wan face 

Looked happy now, and quietly brightened to 
see her 

Drinking her fill of the wholesome country 
att) 

He watched her, glad that the joyous moment 
absorbed her. 

Whatever might follow, he found his joy in 
her joy. 

He watched her, alive to the sights and sounds 
of the fields, 

Was aware of them all through her,— 

The spires of chestnut blossom, the loaded 
boughs 

That made the outside passengers duck their 
heads, 

The cows in the cooling stream, under 
shadowy willows; 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


The hens by the shed, with the little arched 
hole in the door; 
The white horse under the elm-tree, dappled 
with shadows; 
All streaming by, like a picture, a coloured 
film, 
A story thrown upon darkness—for him. 
But, for her,— 
The Houghe grew bright in his face—it was 
life; real life, 
A real substantial earth. 
At last, the bus 
Pulled up at the end of their world, the 
country inn 
That marked the very last inch of their six- 
penny ride. 


They rose. They looked at the fields to left 
and right. 

- Juno lifted an arm, round, strong, and bare, 

And pointed over a meadow. “We mustn’t 
walk far, 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


We'll ’ave to go back by the six o’clock bus,” 
she said. 

“That's where we'll ’ave our dinner, under 
that ’edge, 

Among them ox-eye daisies. Come along, 


Will.” 


They gathered him up and helped him, care- 
fully, down. 

They stood on the dusty road, a little be- 
wildered 

To find they were free of the kingdom of 
summer at last 

For one whole day. 

But, as they slowly led their bundle of bones 

To a stile in the flowering hedge, the conduc- 
tor’s voice 

Rasped out on the bee-buzzing stillness, “’Arf 
amo!” 

He stooped for a moment, rummaging under 
the stairs ; 

Then, running across the road tq Saint John 
of Clapham, 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


He awkwardly thrust an orange into his hand, 
“Like oranges, friend?” 
: Saint John, without a word 
Took it, as children accept a gift from the sky. 
Back to his bus the conductor hurried again 
And tugged at his bell. As he turned the 
corner he saw 
Saint John at rest on the stile, in the flowering 
hedge; 
Peeling the fruit with his teeth, spitting out 
pips, 
And munching the pulp with the strange vora- 
cious delight 
Of a man to whom death brings gifts. 
Like oranges, friend? 
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THE BLINDED SOLDIER TO Hi 
LOVE 


DID not know you then. 
I cannot see you now; 
But let my hands again 
Feel your sweet hair and brow. 
Your eyes are grey, I am told, 
Your hair a tawny gold. 


Yet) if of these I tire 
I shall not need to stray. 
Your eyes shall feed my fire 
With brown or blue for grey; 
And your deep hair shall be 
As mutable as the sea. 


Let forms and colours flow 
Like clouds around a star. 
I clasp the soul and know, , 
How vain those day-dreams are; 
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THE BLINDED SOLDIER TO HIS LOVE 


Dreams, from these eyes withdrawn 
Beyond all thought of dawn. 


But what is dawn to me? 

In Love’s Arabian night, 
What lover cares to see 

The unwelcome morning light? 
With you, O sweetest friend, 
My night shall never end. 
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A PASSING LIKENESS ~* 


LIVE—in the flesh—no phantom! A 
great bell 
Struck brazen noon. He passed, in the 
crowded street. 
It seemed that, if I had paused, laughed, 
broken the spell 
That bound us, he would have met me as 
old friends meet. 


The very face of the dead,—each curve, each 
line, 
Imaged its own in the whimsical face I 
knew. 
Eyes that had long been darkened turned on 
mine 
With all the old light of our friendship 
shining through. 7 
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A PASSING LIKENESS 


A stranger! And yet—Oh, like as a wave toa 
wave, 
Long broken, lost, and reborn, and for ever 
the“same,— 
It seemed that one who had long been shut in 
the grave 
Would have answered, at once, had I only 
breathed his name. 
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BEFORE THE LIFE-MASK OF KEATS 


(AT THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, MARCH, 1921) 


HEY stood like pilgrims in a holy place, 
Father and daughter—she, with a 
wistful smile; 
He with a grave compassion in his face, 
Gazing at that young life-mask for a while. 


She looked as Flora might, at seventeen years, 
Her warm breast pulsing with the heart of 
spring; 
While, in her father’s gaze, the brooding tears 
Remembered, with the dead, how youth 
takes wing. 


I wished that Keats could see her; but his 
eyes 
Were closed to the dim April in her own. 
Blind to the young moon stooping from her 
skies, 
He slept, more deeply than Endymion; 


Slept, with those painted shadows of the great, 
Loved by the world, a hundred ‘Years too late. 
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, .HE TWO KINGS 


PELLBOUND for ever by the em- 
balmer’s art, 
Here in the grey museum light they sleep, 
Father and son, two great Egyptian kings 
Who poured their wine and drank from cups 
of gold 
When Britain was the desolate home of 
wolves. 


Empires have risen and drifted by like smoke; 
And now, at last, a world beyond their ken, 
An unknown race, lifting with alien hands 
These unremembering faces to the light, 
Unwraps them to the gaze of shadowy throngs 
That come and go, as all things come and go; 
Though, since they died, these faces have not 
changed. 


The father died in youth. His boyish face 
Looks out upon you with unwrinkled brow, 
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THE TWO KINGS 


And mouth still curved as when he kissed his 
bride ; 
Under a palm-tree, by the moon-lit Nile. 


The son grew old. His head was bowed with 
age | 

When he, too, died; and all his haggard griefs, 

Hard-bitten wisdom, and wrinkled ironies 

Brood on, in these deep furrows of his face. 


Here, side by side, through drifting London 
fogs 

The strange boy father, and the strange old 
son, 

Out of the drifting clouds of time emerge, 

Challenging, Which 1s older, he or I? 
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PAGAN MARJORIE 


HEN Marjorie walked in the wood 
There was nothing to frighten her 
there. 
She was beautiful, bold, and good; 
But the little leaves whispered, “Beware!” 
For she walked, 
Alone in the 
Wood, 
Like a daughter of Berkeley Square. 


She had left her car by the road; 
And her shoes, at the most, were threes. 
She was dressed in the latest mode; 
But she stole through the glimmering trees 
And into the 
Ferns tip- 
toed, 
Though the wild briars clung to her 
knees; 
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PAGAN MARJORIE 


Till, under the boughs of a pine, 
Where the woods run down to the sand, 
She saw, white line upon line, 
The salt waves creep to the land, 
And shielded her 
Eyes from the 
Shine 
Of the warm blue sea with her hand. 


Was it only the blaze of the sea 
That dazzled poor Marjorie there? 
Ah, what was the chuckle of glee 
That struck her, awake and aware, 
While her mother 
Was taking 
‘Lea; 
With the Begums of Berkeley Square. 


Ah, what was the flute that she heard 
On the cliff, from that wild sea-shelf ? 
Pan’s voice, or the cry of a bird? 
And who was the bare browrt elf 
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PAGAN MARJORIE 


That danced on the . 
Sande She 
Stared ; 
For that sun-burnt fay was herself. 


And the salt sea sang in her blood, 
And she danced, with the wind in her hair 
While Marjorie, watching her, stood 
In the shade of the pine-tree there, 
And hungrily 
Wished that the 
Wood 
Would swallow up Berkeley Square. 
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THE BIRD-SHOF? 


EE where the cages, packed in the gas-lit 
window, | 
Draw to their wan half-circle of smells and 
sawdust, 
Out of the night a smouldering mist of faces, 
Ripe for the brooding mind and brush of a 
Rembrandt. 


Women and children and men, they huddle to- 
gether, 
Hushed and bent, observantly unobservant, 
Noting the delicate stripes on the emerald 
plumage, 
Utterly blind to the wild hearts breaking be- 
neath them. 


Here, a child, with eyes brimful of the magic, 
Dreams how lorikeets, love-pirds, Hartz 
canaries, 
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THE BIRD-SHOP 


Warbled among strange hills, or flashed 
through the palm-trees, 
Dreams; but not as these caged ones, also, 
are dreaming. 


There, the dull bleared eyes of a drunkard 
blindly 

Stare at the dew-bright eyes of the pining cap- 
tives; 

Here, an anemic clerk, snub-nose to the 
window, 

Reads the price on a cage to the girl beside 

him. 


There, a woman, whose hands were fashioned 
for pity, 

Stoops, befeathered and furred; and, with eyes 
like cats’ eyes, 

Happily watches those wings of the boundless 
forest 

Beating in vain on the wires of their six- 

inch cages. 
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THE BIRD-SHOP 


Oh, for the brooding arene and brush of a 
Rembrandt, * 
Only to paint that circle of gas-lit faces, 
So that the world, from its old twelfth-century 
darkness, 
Burning with shame, might wake and re- 


member, and free them. 


in 


SEAGULLS ON THE SERPENTINE & 


EMORY, out of the mist, in a long slow 
ripple 
Breaks, blindly, against the shore. 
The mist has buried the town in its own ob- 
livion. 
This, this is the sea once more. 


Mist—mist—brown mist; but a sense in the air 
of snowflakes! 
I stand where the ripples die, 
Lift up an arm and wait, till my lost ones 
know me, 
Wheel overhead, and cry. 


Salt in the eyes, and the seagulls, mewing and 
swooping, 
Snatching the bread from my hand; 
Brushing my hand with their breasts, in swift 
caresses 
To show that they understand. 
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SEAGULLS ON THE SERPENTINE 


Oh, why are you so afraid? We are all of us 
exiles! 
Wheel back in your clamorous rings! 
We have all of us lost the sea, and we all 
remember. 
But you—have wings. 
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A HOSPITAL» 


ITHIN these walls, Pity will war with 
Death, 
Conquer and fail, and conquer yet again. 
Here broken life on life will fight for breath. 
Grave eyes will watch, and hearts grow 
numb with pain; 


Till the new hope that makes the eyes grow 
blind 
Breathes, and the long suspense breaks 
down in tears; 
And quiet skill, content to serve its kind, 
Turns to new conflicts, through uncounted 


years. 


Here knowledge like a heavenly lamp shall 
shine, 

And wondering children’s faces, peaked and 
wise, 
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A HOSPITAL 


Look up at strangers’ faces and divine 
The unchanging love that looks through 
changing eyes. 


For Love that left high heaven to dwell with 
men . 

Looks, through men’s eyes, on His own 
children then. 
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ON REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT — 
OF A RABBI 


E has thought and suffered, but without 
a ery, 
The wan-hope of this wise old face ap- 
pears 
To watch, with eyes that hide their own 
deep tears, 

The generations hurrying down to die; 

For he can see beyond our midnight sky 
New griefs arising with the unborn years; 
And, brooding on the riddle of things, he 

bears 

His load of thought, in dreadful innocency. 

Children have nestled to him; but all are 

flown. 
He awaits their homing wings, as old men 
do 
Across this world’s bewildering surge and 
roar. 
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REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF A RABBI 


An envoy of the Eternal and Unknown; 
An alien to all pride; ‘he faces you, 
In simplest brotherhood, and desires no 
more. 
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“AN EPILOGUE 


[For “Not So Bad as We Seem,” at Devonshire House, 
in aid of the David Copperfield Library for Children, in 
the house where Dickens lived as a child, at Somers 


Town. | 
HERE was no way out, except the garret 
In the roof of that small dark house,— 


A glory-hole for dusty books and boxes, 
A haunt of the spider and the mouse. 


So he crept up the stair, bare-footed, 
Like a lonely little thief in the night; 
Through the creakings and the slumber-heavy 
breathings, 
Till he stood there, in a ring of candle-light. 


His elders thought that attics led to nowhere, 
But he felt that they very seldom knew; 
And, somewhere in the dark, there must be 

doorways 
That a boy might scramble through; 
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AN EPILOGUE 
And a treasure that was hidden very deeply 
From the day where all hope died. 
His elders had not found it. Was it buried 
In the things they had thrown aside? 


There were worlds in the balance, as he 
doubted, 
Was it worth while looking? Should he 
go? 
Then he saw it—at his feet—a book of magic, 


And the wizard name, Defoe. 


And he sat him down among the tattered 
volumes; 
And, with one foot under him curled, 
His dark eyes blazed above the pages, 
And he woke—in that great new world. 


The night was grim, and dark, and growing 
darker. 
He sat there, stiller than a stone — 
A small boy, reading in a garret, 
A great king, seated on a throne. 


AN EPILOGUE 
Was it lonely in the Abbey where they laid 
him 
When the dreams had all come true? 
Would shadow hunt again for hidden 
treasure 


In the house that his childhood knew? 


l’or he stole up the narrow street in Somers 
‘Town, 
And there, through a window, he could see 
Not a room, but a harbour, bright with 
lanthorns, 


And tall ships casting from the quay; 


‘To every ship a watchman in the crow’s nest, 
With one foot under him curled; 
And a crew of urchins crowding on the canvas 


For adventure to the ends of the world. 


They were skippered by the hawk-eyed 
Cooper, 
And the Mississippi king, Mark Twain; 
And a lean Samoan Scot, named Robert Louis, 
Full-sail to the South again; 
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AN EPILOGUE 


And Defoe, still dreaming of his island 
With that strangely single footprint in the 
sand! 
There were smoke-stacks roaring down to 
Rio; 
And wings—for the Never-never land. 


And the shadow at the window stood and won- 
dered, 
“Oh, who can the harbour-master be? 
For his pilot-lights are shining on the waters 
As they never shone for me.” 
Then he saw—a crooked stair behind the har- 
bour; 
And he crept through the open door. 
He climbed to a little room, and entered 
Like a thief in the night, once more. 


It was narrow as his house in the Abbey. 
It was dim with smiles and tears; 
And he groped for the master of the dream- 
ships 
Through the mists of a hundted years. 
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AN EPILOGUE 


He groped there, silent as a shadow; 
For he saw him, stiller than a stone,— 
A small boy, reading in a garret, 
A great king, seated on a throne. 
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THE CAST OF THEIBOOKS: 


S it too strange to think 
That, when all life at last from earth is 
gone, 
And round the sun’s pale blink 
Our desolate planet wheels its ice and stone, 
Housed among storm-proof walls there yet 
may abide 
Defying long the venoms of decay, 
A still dark throng of books, dumb books of 
song 
And tenderest fancies born of youth and 
May? 


A quiet remembering host, 
Out-living the poor dust that gave them 
birth, 
Unvisited by even a wandering ghost, 
But treasuring still the music ‘of our earth, 
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THE LAST OF THE BOOKS 


In little fading hieroglyphs they shall bear 
Through death and night, the legend of our 
Spring, 
And how the lilac scented the bright air 
When hearts throbbed warm, and lips 
could kiss and sing. 


And, ere that record fail, 
Strange voyages from a mightier planet 
come 
On wingéd ships that through the void can 
sail 
And gently alight upon our ancient home; 
Strange voices echo, and strange flares explore, 
Strange hands, with curious weapons, burst 
these bars, 
Lift the brown volumes to the light once more, 
And bear their stranger secrets through the 
stars. 
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THE CANY LE 


TAND like a beaten anvil, when thy 
dream 
Is laid upon thee, golden from the fire. 
Flinch not, though heavily through that fur- 
nace-gleam 
The black forge-hammers fall on thy desire. 
Demoniac giants round thee seem to loom. 
’Tis but the world-smiths heaving to and 
fro. 
Stand like a beaten anvil. Take the doom 
Their ponderous weapons deal thee, blow 
on blow. 
Needful to truth as dew-fall to the flower 
Is this wild wrath and this implacable 
scorn. 
For every pang, new beauty, and new power, 
Burning blood-red shall on thy heart be 
born. 
Stand like a beaten anvil. Let earth’s wrong 
Beat on that iron and ring back in song. 
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DOBBIN 


HE old horse, Dobbin, 
Out at grass 
Turns his tail 
To the winds that pass; 


And stares at the white road 
Winding down 

Through the dwindling fields 
To the distant town. 


He hears, in the distance, 
A snip-snap trot, 

He sees his master, 
A small dark dot, 


Riding away 
On the smart new mare 
That came last month 
From Pulborough Fair. 
[or] 


DOBBIN , 


Dobbin remembers 
As horses may 

How often he trotted 
That ringing way. 


His coat is ragged 
And blown awry, 
He droops his head 
And he knows not why. 


Something has happened. 
Something has gone. 

The world is changing. 
His work is done. 


But his old heart aches 
With a heavier load 
As he stands and wonders 
And stares at the road. 
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THE PARROT 4 


HEN the king and his folk lay dead, 
And the murderous hordes had gone, 
He gnawed through his cage and fled 
To the swallowing woods alone; 
But, after an endless age, 
He was taken by man once more; 
And swung in a sturdier cage 
By a sun-bleached wine-house door. 


And there, on a hot white noon, 

From his place on the blistered wall, 
He whistled a dark old tune 

And called, as a ghost might call, 
Farlo—Merillo—Rozace, 

With a chuckle of impish glee, 
The words of the vanished race 

That none knew now but he. 
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THE PARROT 


Farlo—M erillo—Geray! 
And the spell-struck listeners heard 
The tongue of the dead that day 
Talking again in a bird; 
And his eyes were like blood-red stones, 
For round him the wise men drew, 
And coaxed him with terrapin bones 
To tell them the words he knew. 


Sleek as a peach was his breast, 
His long wings green as palms; 
And, whiles, like a prince he’d jest, 
Then, beggar-like, whine for alms; 
And, whiles, like a girl in flight 
He’d titter, then mimic a kiss, 
And chuckle again with delight 
In that wicked old way of his. 


He’d courtesy low, and he’d dance 
On his perch, and mockingly leer, 
And stiffen himself and prance 
For the grey-beards listening there; 
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THE PARROT 


And once—O, dreadful and wild, 
In the blaze of that noonday sun, 

He shrieked, like a frightened child 
That into the dark had gone. 
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HELICON 
I CLIMBED to Helicon’s height and found 
y 


ou, 
Daughters of Memory, heavenly Nine. 
Though the dawn-mist flowed like a veil 
around you, 
I drank your glory again like wine. 


I saw how the cold clear morning glances 
Through peaks of pine on your breasts of 
snow, 
Where, slowly wreathing your stately dances 
You drift through the glens of delight and 


80; 


With scents of the wild thyme round you 
blowing, 
And limbs that burn in the rising sun, 
And the golden law of the meagure showing 
The way that the many are woven in one; 
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HELICON 


How the pulse of life dictates your pleasure 
To hearts and tides and the stars on high; 
For all the universe moves in measure, 
And even the gods, if they break it, die. 


Long since, in music, this law was spoken 
To all that wander on Helicon hill. 
By wrong and death though the song be 
broken, 
The stars are working the Muses’ will. 


This law runs deeper than all earth’s dream- 
ing. 
Who follows it, walks in a heaven unseen. 
He has passed all veils of thinking and seem- 
ing, 
Who drinks one cup of this Hippocrene. 
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EU TEREE 


HE witchery of her voice from far blue 
hills 
At sunset, called me on, 
With exquisite echoes of all those bird-like 
rills 
That warble on Helicon. 
Once, over'a cloud of thyme, I saw her gleam. 
I touched her snowy side. 
She vanished, into the dusk, a moth-like 
dream; 
And all that music died. 


Farewell, Euterpe. Turn to your own skies. 
Few dreams are half so fair 

As those that lit the mutiny of your eyes 
And crowned your fragrant hair; 

Yet, if the lyric Muse like mist can go, 
I, too, can go like rain; 

For [ve a tryst to keep on earth below, 
A troth to plight again. 
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EUTERPE 


Let all those proud immortals, then, betray 
The hopes they brought to birth; 

But I will crown, with violets of a day, 
A love that walks on earth; 

Though never a Muse on Helicon may wear 
More sweetness on her brow 

Than lives and breathes in my dear lady’s hair 
Like April blossoms now. 


Then, as I looked into my true love’s face, 
Thinking all dreams had gone, 
Clear, through her own deep eyes, with mock- 
ing grace, 
The lost Immortal shone. 
Low from her lips the sweet lost music 
flowed ,— 
“Euterpe left your sky 
Only to be your comrade on the road. 
Look closely. It 1s I.” 
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THE SHADOW: 


SHADOW leaned over me, whispering, 
in the darkness, | 
Thoughts without sound ; 
Sorrowful thoughts that filled me with help- 


less wonder 
And held me bound. 


Sadder than memory, sharp as remorse, in the 
quiet 
Before I slept, 
The whisper I heard of the one implacable 
Shadow, 
And my heart wept. 


“Day by day, in your eyes, the light grows 
dimmer, 
With the joy you have sung. 
You knew it would go; but, ah, when you 
knew it and sang it, i 
Your heart was young; 
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THE SHADOW 


“And a year to you, then, was an age; but 
now,” said the Shadow, 
Malignant and cold, 
“The light and the colour are fading, the 
ecstasy dying, 
It is time to grow old.” 


Oh, I could have borne the worst that he had 
to tell me, 
Lost youth, age, death; 
But he turned to breathe on the quiet heart 
sleeping beside me 
The same cold breath. 


And there by the throat I grappled him. 
“Tet me bear all of it. 
Let her dream on.” 
Soundlessly, shadow with shadow, we wrestled 
together, 
Till the grey dawn. 
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THE SEA-MARK., 


HEN death divides us, and my soul 
must go, 

Whirled on the seas of universal night, 

If I could see one smallest spark of light 
Beyond that unremembering ebb and flow, 
One only constant star, dear, I should know 

That neither life, nor death, nor depth, nor 

height, 

Could utterly divide you from my sight; 
For, in that sea-mark, all our love would glow. 


Set it a myriad light-years past the scope 
Of our terrestrial vision, my fixed eyes 
Should hold it, knowing your eyes would 
hold it, too; 
Steered by that light, my lonely sail of hope 
Should steal, through all those vast and 
desolate skies My 
Nearer, with every conquered age, to you. 
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RESURRECTION® 


HEN all the altar lights were dead, 
And mockery choked the world’s de- 
Sire; 
When every faith on earth had fled, 
A spirit rose on wings of fire. 


He rose and sang. I never heard 
A song of such ecstatic breath; 

And, though I caught no throbbing word, 
I knew that he had conquered death. 


He sang no comfortable things; 
But as a shaft had pierced him through; 
And the dark stain between his wings 
Grew darker as the glory grew. 


He sang the agonies of loss; 
Of dumb farewells, and love’s last kiss. 
He sang in heaven as on a cross, 
A spirit crucified with bliss. 
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RESURRECTION 


Over these ruined shrines he rose, 
These crumbling graves where all men 
grope, 
Racked by the universal throes, 
And singing the eternal hope. 
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OUR FATHERS 
(1776-1926) 
I 


HOSE hands inscribed that charter of 
mankind 
Through which the thunders of the Atlantic 
roll? 
No rebels they, but England’s living soul, 
Their names with all her memories are en- 
twined. 
Stockton—in that true stock her own true 
mind 
Challenged a blundering ruler’s blind con- 
trol; 
Heyward, and breaths of Poolmead clover 
stole 
Over the salt wave, even while he signed. 


Wolcott, of Galdon Manor—flower and bird 
Twist it through Somerset hedgerows. 
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OUR FATHERS 


Lightfoot Lee , 
Rides with John Hancock over the York- 
shire fells. 
John Hart,—ask Rosalind if he never heard 
A song in Arden under the greenwood tree, 
With rhymes as mellow as Meretone mar- 
riage-bells. 


IT 


Their names, with many a bridegroom, many 
a bride, 
Had rung through English chancels many 
a cay: 
Thornton, whose thorns were bright with 
Cambridge may; 

Langdon, who squired our Kentish country- 

side; 

Franklin, brother in blood to him who died 
Under our flag among those ice-fields grey; 
Or Chaucer’s friend that up sthe Pilgrim’s 

Way 
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OUR FATHERS 


Through an eternal April now must ride. 
Walton, through all our brooks that name 
runs. wild. 
Huntingdon, all the ghosts of Sherwood 
rise, 
In Lincoln green, to acclaim that avatar; 
Livingston, our discoverer; Penn, our child; 
Rodney, whose fleets brought home so many 
le DIaZe= 


And Nelson, on all seas, our pilot star. 
III 


Our fathers, seven score years and ten ago... 

What Shadow is this up-towering through 

the night . 

Like a gaunt pine-tree on a mountain height 
Round which the winds of God for ever flow? 
I heard him breathing to the realms below 

The universal covenant,—Right is right. 

The law of God is Freedom’s only light. 

I saw the stars in his gnarled fingers glow. 
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OUR FATHERS 


Then, kneeling on gaunt knees, he bowed his 
head ,— 
Not unto us, O God, O never our own 
The pride or power of this world-nation’s 
birth! 
Once more, before our ancient faith lie dead 
Save us, lest we, too, glory in Babylon, 
And the Soul utterly perish from our 
earth. 
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BRITAIN—TO THE EMPIRE 
(1924) 
I 


ECAUSE in victory, as of old, I bear 
The burden of defeat, both foe and 


friend 
Believe my strength must fail. They wait— 
to wear 
The crown I wore, and wear to the world’s 
end. 


At ease to watch the soul that none could kill 

Crushed by its own proud load, expectant 
eyes 

Flatter the night-bound Titan, labouring still, 


But slowly, surely sinking. 
And I rise; 


Rise, like an athlete, stripped for the great 
test ; 
Stripped of all softness, trained to muscle 
and bone, 
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BRITAIN—TO THE -EMPIRE 


Lean as the lightning; and, within my breast, 
One iron victory that they have not 
known,— 


The victory of the will that, come what may, 
Still leads the world, from darkness to full 
day. 


II 


Little they know of empery, who mistake 
Silence for death, or brawling surf for 
power. 
Though I build slowly, granite does not break 
Before the hurrying waves of one dark 
hour. 


Though I build slowly, as under the wild seas 
The strong foundations of the hills were 
laid; 
And every cloud that flies before the breeze 
May mock the steadfast ramiparts I have 
made; 
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BRITAIN—TO THE EMPIRE 


My hills are rising. There is fire beneath. 
My ways are ancient, but my works endure. 
A thousand years of pain and toil and death 
Compact in rock, have made my reign se- 
meuce 


Waves may be swift; but, though my cliffs are 
old, 

Waves, waves, and waves against their 
strength have rolled. 


Iil 


They have broken and passed in smoke, and I 
remain; 
And you, that are my own lost youth re- 
born, 
Whose thousand lakes refiect without a stain 
In my far sunset, your re-kindling morn; 


Whose mountains in your own far sunset 
stand 
Calling the lost stars back, while dawn re- 
turns 
Round India, home, to me, your mother-land, 
And my dark city in your own glory burns; 
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BRITAIN—TO THE EMPIRE 


Your boundless prairies whisper through my 
mind; 
Your mightier hopes through all my visions 
rise; 
And, if I falter in the mists that blind, 
Your cleaner winds restore my deeper skies; 


Your eagles in these ancient rocks grew 
strong; 
And, on their wings, my thousand years grow 


young. 
IV 


Who shaped this union? Neither you, nor I. 
We are but instruments of the moving 
whole, 
Blind instruments of that ultimate harmony 
The music of the world-creating Soul. 


Through steadfast minds that are not fooled 
by lies; 
Through men that serve mankind, and are 
not heard; 
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BRITAIN—TO THE EMPIRE 


Through inarticulate lips and honest eyes, 
The living Power still speaks the living 
word: 


I that am Freedom, I that made you great; 
I that am Honour, and uphold you still; 
I that am Peace, and bound you, State to 

State, 
Even as the stars are bound, to one high 


will; 


I that am One, and made you one in Me, 
Reign by that Law which sets all nations free. 
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FERNS AND PHARISEES?# 
OUND the Woodingdean dew-pond go 


—Ferns and pharisees, ferns and phar- 
isees!— 
Where the wild white violets grow 
And the hawk-moth spins. 
Follow the violets all the way, 
—Liddle white violets, wild white violets, — 
Into the woods where the pharisees play 
And the dark of the world begins. 


Cowslips curtsey and dance in crowds. 
—Ferns and pharisees, ferns and phari- 
sees!— 
Clover’s buxom as sunset-clouds. 
Poppies are none too rare. 
Daisies are thicker than stars by night. 
—Therefore I'd follow the liddle white 
violets— s 


1 Old Sussex word for fairies. 
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FERNS AND PHARISEES 


For how can you pick out your pathway 
aright 
When the signs are all everywhere? 


Come, then, Sussex boys and girls— 

—Ferns and pharisees, ferns and phart- 
sees!— 

Where the gipsy wood-smoke curls 
Crisp and blue and sweet. 

If you’d find where the pharisees play 
Follow the trail of the liddle white violets. 

Others may cheat you or lead you astray 
But these are the prints of their feet. 


When you are come to the fringe of their 
realm 
—Ferns are the fringe of the realm of the 
pharisees— 
Look at the stars through the boughs of an 
elm, 
Oak, or a hawthorn tree. 
Draw three breaths while the fern-owls call 
—Out of the whispering ferns of the phari- 


SECS ,— 


(eras 


FERNS AND PHARISEES 


Three slow breaths, let ’em rise, let ’em fall, 
In time with the slow far sea. 


You shall see ’em, as there you stand 
—Deep, knee-deep in the ferns of the phari- 
SGC S ma 
All the revels of pharisee-land 
Blazing with moon-struck dew. 
Owls may doubt till their eyes grow blind. 
—Follow the violets, liddle white violets— 
And if it’s a dream, in the dark of the mind, 
At dawn you shall find it true. 
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FROM THE SABINE FARM ¢ 


HAVE no wine-cup modelled as of old 
On Aphrodite’s breast. 
No god in Parian marble could I hold 
In my poor house for guest. 


Etrurian bronzes never graced my hall. 
Small treasure-trove have I. 

No costly painting glows upon my wall 
For envy to decry. 


I have good comrades. Let the rest be gone. 
I broach this ripened cask 

Of Alvan wine, and pledge you in the sun. 
Yet, Lollius, if you ask 


Why Fannius hisses and Demetrius brays — 
One prouder wealth is mine, 

My songs that won our noblest singer’s praise 
Once, at the inmost shrine. 
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THE OAK-WOOD 
(SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF SINGS) 


AUGH—world— 
Laugh and sing. 
I have set my deep woods 
Whispering. 


None can see them; 
None can know. 
Oaks take 
An age to grow. 


Blow your trumpets. 
Beat your drums. 

I bide my time; 
But my time comes. 


Bind you roses 
Round your brow, 

I am planting vs 
Acorns now. 
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THE OAK-WOOD 


You'll be hushed 
At shut of day. 
My woods whisper 

On for aye. 
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A BRIDAL SONG UNSUNG 


ia the blue summer twilight 
Side by side, 
Where the rivers of Eden 
Take the salt tide, 


Strange darkness rapt us 
From time and space, 
Till I saw but the starlight 

Shrining your face. 


On that morn we were wed. 
On that eve, by the sea, 
God made a new earth, 
A new heaven, for me. 


I could hear but the sound 
Of the great hidden deep, 
In the blue summer twilight, 
Breathing asleep. 
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A BRIDAL SONG UNSUNG 


Could I speak out my heart, 
Could I do Love such wrong 
As to break on that silence 
At last with a songP 


For we dreamers—they tell us— 
Would gild the sun’s gold! 

Let one song be unsung, then, 
One tale be untold. 


As the full tide, hushing 
The voice of the sea, 

God made a new earth, 
A new heaven, for me. 


Lead 


A PRAYER#s 


NGELS, where you soar 
Up to God’s own light, 
Take my own lost bird 
On your hearts to-night; 
And, as grief once more 
Mounts to heaven and sings, 
Let my love be heard 
Whispering in your wings. 
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THE PEATE SHIPS 
(1620-1920) 


I 


HEN that tall fleet of plate ships, 
homeward bound, 
Sighted the Mayflower plunging tow’rds 
the West, 
They signalled her; they learned her des- 
perate quest; 
And then, O then, what cynic smiles went 
round! 
They watched the black hull dwindling, well- 
nigh drowned 
In flurries of foam, by each Atlantic crest. 
They made the poor fanatic fools their jest 
All the way home, from Fastnets to the Sound. 


Little they dreamed that, while the blind seas 
roll, 
No ship more famed would tread the sun- 
set way 
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THE PLATE SHIPS 


Than this be-mdcked and insignificant 
keel; 
That this was freedom’s winged and conquer- 
ing soul, 
The seedling glory of our English may, 
Sailing to found earth’s mightiest Com- 
monweal. 


II 


Is there no sail on darker seas to-night, 

No war-bewildered Mayflower, bruised 
and blind, 
Leaving all fond familiar shores behind 

In quest of some strange light beyond our 

light? 

Have we not seen her, with no load in sight, 
Seeking the land that none could ever find, 
Fraught with the secret hope of all man- 

kind, 

Their prayers for justice and"their dreams of 

righte 
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THE PLATE SHIPS 


You that have watched her, with the hard 
old scorn 
Masked in new modes, and mocked the last 
sad gleams 
Of earth’s most tragic hope,—before it 
dies 
Our new and better world shall yet be born. 
But, when that ship returns with your lost 
dreams, 
How shall you bear the radiance in their 
eyes? 


III 


It was the soul of England christened her, 
Touched her black bows with April dew 
and flame, 
And wrote in light the flower’s undying 
name 
Whose dying glories all our hedgerows wear; 
So that our ship should through the sunset 
bear 
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THE PLATE SHIPS 


No record of the. transient wrong and 
shame, 
And only fragrant memories wreathe her 
fame 
With thoughts of English meadows, year by 
year. 


She shall bring back our dreams. She shall 
not fail. 
God helping us, that insignificant keel 
Shall yet return like spring to this bleak 
shore; 
With blossoming clouds and singing towers of 
sail, 
White as the dawn of earth’s one common- 
weal, 
That realm of God, where war shall be 
no more. 
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THE MESSENGERS 


NGELS of Love, winged with God’s in- 
stant light, 
O range through this dark universe to-night. 
Something is lost that God would surely save 
If He knew all that His own spirit gave. 
Something is lost—in the abyss of space, 
A voice, a small warm hand, a happy face, 
A gentle heart that, through ali change, beat 
true 
To love on earth, to love in heaven, and you. 


How should you know herr By the stainless 
prayer 
Beseeching good for others, not for her; 
By the swift pity that her heart out-poured 
On all dumb creatures; by the vivid sword 
Of her brave anger at cruelty or wrong; 
By those blithe notes that like a bird’s first 
song 
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THE MESSENGERS 


At dawn, were all I knew of heaven on earth; 
Songs of an Eden past the gates of birth 
Where love was ever young and ever fair, 
And happy laughter rang on the April air. 


Comrade and wife and mother and child in 
one, 

O seek her, Angels of the all-seeing Sun. 

How should you know her? By her own true 
eyes 

That shone with the pure wisdom of your 
skies ; 

Eyes that knew grief; but, conquering even 
their tears, 

Poured sunlight on her world through all 
their years; 

Eyes that forgave, with smiles so near to 
heaven, 

The wronger felt no hurt in being forgiven; 

A heart that watched the Shadow drawing 
near, 

And questioned him, without one trace of 
fear; 
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THE MESSENGERS 


Longed to remain; yet, when he whispered 
Death. 
Answered in Love’s own words with her last 


breath. 


O you whose heavens all height, all depth, 
transcend, 

Search through the darkness now, to the end- 
less end. 

Something is lost, more precious in God’s 
sight 

Than those blind spheres that wheel across 
our night. 


Seek her and find her. Bear her home to Him 
W hose eyes above her lifted face grow dim. 
Take her to His eternal heart, and there 
Let His own Love reply to her last prayer. 
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WESTWARD 


N Devon, whose red cliffs and rock-bound 
trees 
Bred hawks that scoured the seas; 
Deep lanes are narrowing with their clouds 
of may, 
And, on dark moors to-day, 
Bridal-white thorns are breathing everywhere 
A Paradisal air. 


Tavistock, Bideford, Budleigh Salterton 
Are shining in the sun. 
Grey Plymouth Sound, whence all those sea- 
dogs hailed, 
Is quiet as when they sailed 
Across the Atlantic with a trawler’s crew, 
And shaped the world anew. 


Somewhere, in town to-night, proud ban- 
queteers v8 
Explain, amid loud cheers, 
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WESTWARD 
The important things that made and keep us 


great, 
And the rotund orate; 
And party leaders, hair brushed back and 
sleek, 
Talk blandly, tongue in cheek, 
As mummers talk, with mobile mouths and 
eyes, 
And smiles that fit all lies, 
Denying all that they affirmed last night, 
Or proving black 1s white. 
Silence! For Mr. Glibbery Slick, the Bore, 
The tall toast-masters roar. 
“Your excellenctes, my lords, .... Then, 


round and round, 


Drones the old hollow sound. 


But here, O here in Devon, listen long 
To England’s own deep song: 
Streams in the steep-down valley, and wild 
birds 
That, clearer far than words, 
Make even the listening stranger understand 
Our love for this dear land. 
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WESTWARD 


Love looks askance at»majesty and power; 
But kneels here to a flower. 

One cottage-lamp can hold a star for him 
Bright as the skies are dim. 

For all his boundless kingdom, he likes well 
In one green glen to dwell, 

Knowing that he who loves his own home best 
Cares most for all the rest. 


So these things please him,—nooks where 
Spring may hide 

To make young earth his bride; 

Sprays of wild fern along an old stone wall; 
A wood where white owls call; 

A sea-gull, sailing into sunset skies; 
A child with shining eyes; 

A village street; an elm-embowered spire; 
Pointing the heart up higher; 

And one thin footpath, winding up a hill, 
Where memories wander still. 

O sea-bird, winging quietly to‘ the west, 
Speed on, with rose-flushed breast. 
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WESTWARD 


Tell them there is no strength in gold or steel 
To bind our Commonweal. 

Tell them who love their maple-leaf to-day 
As England loves her may, 

That love and memory, when all else is gone, 
Shall triumph and live on. 


farsa 


LANTERNS! 


HE lantern of the law was out, 
And the outer night came down; 
It blacked the lamps with death and doubt, 
And blinded London town. 


On every shadowy ship at sea 

It quenched the faithful star; 
But not thy torch, O Liberty, 

To lead them through the war; 


And yet, O yet, the harbour-light 
Is drowned in mist and rain; 
And many a hope we lost that night 
Has never shone again. 
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APRIL AIR 4 


HE happiest notes that ever he sung 
—So let it be said on my latest day— 
Leapt like the dew by a bird’s wing flung 
Over his page from a hawthorn spray. 
They were never the work of his hand, they’ll 
say, 
Those nine sweet syllables past compare. 
They were breathed in his ear by his own true 
may: 
She sent him treading on April air. 


He was plucking that day at a lyre unstrung. 
The tide was ebbing. The skies were grey. 
A wan sea-mist to the downlands clung 
Where his thoughts were groping like 
ghosts astray _ 
And the burden he lacked went drifting away 
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APRIL AIR 


Till—a sunbeam danced in her eyes and 
hair, 
And a sweet voice whispered it, blithe and 
gay: 
She sent him treading on April air. 


O love, we were happy, and poor, and young, 
And our clouds dispersed at a single ray; 
And never a note so laughingly rung 
From a flower-crowned revel of elf and fay 
As the one swift verse, like a swallow at play, 
That leapt to the heart of your lover’s 
despair, 
With a magical close to his laboured lay: 
She sent him treading on April air. 


Once, memory, once, o’er the mire and clay 
Where the rest lies buried, O whisper it 
there,— 
He met Love’s eyes on the pilgrim’s way. 
She sent him treading on April air. 


v,8 


Lacan 


SONG: 


EATH is a dream, and so is my delight! 
So shall she walk in white 
When all things else are sunk in darkest night. 
Give me thy hands and say 
For Love there is no yesterday. 


Life is a dream, and so is my despair,— 
Yet, winged with fire and air, 
Still to despair and dream is all my prayer, 
If those dear lips can say 
For Love there 1s no yesterday. 


Heaven is a dream, but since thy breast and 
brow 
Surrender here and now 
More than all dreams in earth or heaven 
allow, 
Give me thy soul and say 
For Love there is no yesterday. 


Ds 


SONG . 


So shall Love's self at last being wholly free 

From earth’s blind mockery 

Wake us, where there is no more earth or sea, 
Wake us from sleep and say 


For Love there ts no yesterday. 


AT RONCEVAUX\ 


S we rode up to Roncevaux 
Where Roland fought and died, 
The blinding mists were blown away 
Along the mountain-side; 
And yet—a shadow rode with us, 
Whose face I could not see. 
It led us upward, hand in hand, 
My own dear love and me. 


The forests and the hanging rocks 
In beauty drifted by. 

The Pyrenees like purple waves, 
Went surging through the sky. 
We left the world behind, and rode 

To Roncevaux that day; 
And, in the lonely chapel there, 
My love knelt down to pray. 
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AT RONCEVAUX 
O, would to God that I had knelt 


And shared her silent prayer... . 


I did not know, I could not see, 
Although I stood so near. 

She saw the Christ at Roncevaux. 
I heard her quick-drawn breath. 

I saw His light upon her face; 
But not, O, not her death. 
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Aleit eaG Als 


ND does the great remembering God 
Give them H1s life for bread? 
And are they living in His heart,— 
Our dumb, invisible dead? 


Or 1s He drowsing on His throne, 
The world’s unconscious King, 
Too rich to care for any gift 
That broken hearts can bring? 


At dawn I saw a child that brought 
Her gift of wilding flowers. 

She waited at His palace gate 
And looked at His proud towers. 


All day she waited in the dust, 
He neither saw nor knew. 
For, in the garden of the King, 

Far rarer glories grew. 
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AT THE GATES 


The wild flowers withered in her hand, 
She saw them droop and die; 

And one was hope, and one was love, 
And one was memory. 


The throngs went by and trampled them 
Under their careless feet; 

And with great haunted eyes she passed 
At dusk, along the street. 


It cannot be—it cannot be— 
That He who reigns on high, 
Could mix her loving heart with dust, 
And leave it there to die. 
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